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Foreword 



A college education plays a vital role in ensuring career success and long-term 
economic security for women. Without a college degree, women earn substantially 
less pay, receive far fewer employer benefits, and are less likely to be financially 
independent. As a gateway to economic success and security, college is a 
defining experience. 

Drawing the Dine: Sexual Harassment on Campus reveals that colleges and universities 
still have work to do to foster a campus climate that is free from bias and harass- 
ment so that all students have an equal opportunity to excel in higher education. 
As this research documents, most college students experience some type of 
sexual harassment while at college, often during their first year. From unwanted 
sexual remarks to forced sexual contact, these experiences cause students, espe- 
cially female students, to feel upset, uncomfortable, angry, and disappointed in 
their college experience. In response, students avoid places on campus, change 
their schedules, drop classes or activities, or otherwise change their lives to avoid 
sexual harassment. While many colleges and universities have policies in place, 
sexual harassment continues to have a damaging impact on the educational experi- 
ences of many college students. 

For more than a decade the AAUW Educational Foundation has played a leader- 
ship role in combating the problem of sexual harassment in education. AAUW’s 
groundbreaking research documented the extent and effects of sexual harassment 
in public schools. Hostile Hallways: Bullying, Teasing and Sexual Harassment in School 
(2001) revealed persistently high rates of sexual harassment among eighth through 
11th graders and spurred national attention to the issue of sexual harassment in 
K— 12 schools. 

With Drawing the Dine , we examine this issue at the next level of education — 
colleges and universities. Viewed as exemplars of diversity and inclusiveness, 
colleges and universities play an important role in influencing the attitudes and 
behaviors of young adults. At a time when colleges and universities are serving 
more students than ever, creating a campus climate that is free from bias and 
harassment is a necessary challenge for the higher education community. We 
hope that this research sparks new dialogue about sexual harassment and 
prompts innovative strategies for building harassment-free campuses. 




Barbara O’Connor, President 
AAUW Educational Foundation 
December 2005 
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Executive Summary 



early two-thirds of college students experi- 
ence some type of sexual harassment. Yet 
less than 10 percent of these students tell a 
college or university employee about their experi- 
ences and an even smaller fraction officially 
report them to a Title IX officer. The few sexual 
harassment cases that are pursued as a legal 
matter — those that reach the front pages of 
newspapers — are simply the tip of the iceberg. 

Drawing the Dine: Sexual Harassment on Campus 
presents a look at the “big picture.” Is sexual 
harassment common? What kinds of behaviors 
are taking place? Who is being harassed, and who 
is doing the harassing? For students who admit 
to harassing others, why do they do it? How does 
sexual harassment affect students’ educational 
experience? What do students think should be 
done about sexual harassment on campus? 

This report analyzes findings from a nationally 
representative survey of undergraduate college 
students commissioned by the American 
Association of University Women Educational 
Foundation and conducted by Harris Interactive 
in spring 2005. The report is part of AAUW’s 
continuing work to address the problem of 
sexual harassment in education. For more than 
a decade AAUW has been on the forefront of 
research and advocacy on this issue. Hostile 
Hallways: The AAUW Survey on Sexual Harassment 
in America’s Schools (1993) and Hostile Hallways: 
Bullying, Teasing, and Sexual Harassment in School 
(2001) revealed widespread harassment among 
middle and high school students. The resource 
guide Harassment-Free Ha/lways: Hoiv to Stop Sexual 
Harassment in School (2001) is one of AAUW’s 
most requested publications. 

With this new report AAUW takes the issue of 
sexual harassment to the next level of education: 
colleges and universities. Women have made 
tremendous gains in higher education and are 
now a majority of America’s college students. 



yet anecdotal evidence of a “chilly climate” for 
female students, especially in traditionally male- 
dominated disciplines, is widespread. Aside from 
documenting criminal behavior such as rape 
and sexual assault, little research has been 
done on the prevalence of sexual harassment 
on college campuses. 

This research examines how college students 
perceive, experience, and respond to a wide range 
of unwanted sexual behaviors. Chapter 1 defines 
sexual harassment, distinguishing between a 
narrow legal definition of the term and the 
broader definition used in this research, and 
describes how college students define the term. 
Chapter 2 describes the prevalence of sexual 
harassment, including the perceptions of 
students who have been sexually harassed as 
well as the rationales of students who admit to 
harassing others. Chapter 3 examines the 
emotional and educational impact of sexual 
harassment, including students’ recommenda- 
tions for improving the campus climate. The 
report concludes with a call for dialogue and 
includes questions that should be addressed. 

Key Research Findings 
Sexual harassment is common on 
college campuses. 

Sexual harassment is widespread among college 
students across the country. A majority of college 
students experience sexual harassment. More 
than one-third encounter sexual harassment 
during their first year. A majority of students 
experience noncontact forms of harassment — 
from sexual remarks to electronic messages — and 
nearly one-third experience some form of phys- 
ical harassment, such as being touched, grabbed, 
or forced to do something sexual. Sexual harass- 
ment occurs nearly everywhere on campus, 
including student housing and classrooms. It 
happens on large and small campuses, at public 
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and private colleges and universities, and at 
two-year and four-year institutions. It is most 
common at large universities, four-year institu- 
tions, and private colleges. 

Men and women are equally likely to be 
harassed, but in different ways and with 
different responses. 

Male and female students are nearly equally 
likely to be sexually harassed on campus. 

Female students are more likely to be the target 
of sexual jokes, comments, gestures, or looks. 
Male students are more likely to be called gay 
or a homophobic name. 

Female students are more likely to be upset 
by sexual harassment and to feel embarrassed, 
angry, less confident, afraid, worried about 
whether they can have a happy relationship, 
confused or conflicted about who they are, or 
disappointed in their college experience. Female 
students are also more likely to change their 
behavior in some way as a result of the experi- 
ence. For example, more than half of female 
victims avoid the person who harassed them or 
avoid a particular building or place on campus. 
Female victims are more likely to find it hard to 
pay attention in class or have trouble sleeping 
as a result of sexual harassment. 

Lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender 
students are more likely to be harassed. 

Lesbian, gay, bisexual, or transgender (LGBT) 
students 1 are more likely than heterosexual 
students to experience sexual harassment; be 
upset by experiences with harassment; and feel 
self-conscious, angry, less confident, afraid, or 
disappointed with their college experience. 

They are also more likely to worry about gradu- 
ating from college and having a successful career 



as a result of sexual harassment. LGBT students 
are more likely to want their college or university 
to do more to prevent sexual harassment. 

Different racial and ethnic groups 
experience sexual harassment in similar, 
but not identical, ways. 

For the most part, white, black, and Hispanic 
students perceive and react to sexual harassment 
in similar ways . 2 Some types of sexual harassment 
— receiving unwanted sexual comments or jokes, 
being flashed or mooned, or being called a 
homophobic name — appear to be more common 
among white students. Among students who 
admit to harassing another student, white 
students are more likely to do so because 
they think it is funny, while black and Hispanic 
students are more likely to think the sexual 
attention is wanted. Black and Hispanic students 
are also more likely to say they would report 
sexual harassment to a college employee and 
to want their schools to take additional measures 
against sexual harassment. 

Men are more likely than women to harass. 

Both male and female students are more likely to 
be harassed by a man than by a woman. Half of 
male students and almost one-third of female 
students admit that they sexually harassed 
someone in college, and about one-fifth of male 
students admit that they harassed someone often 
or occasionally. Although equal proportions of 
male and female students say that they harassed a 
student of the other gender, male students are 
more likely to admit to harassing other male 
students. Almost one-quarter of male harassers 
admit to harassing male students, compared to 
one-tenth of female harassers who admit to 
harassing female students. 



1 LGBT students are combined into a single category because we do not have sufficient numbers to analyze the 
groups separately. 

2 Separate analyses for Asian American, Native American, and other racial and ethnic groups are not possible due to 
insufficient sample size. 
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More than half of harassers think their 
actions are funny. 

A majority of students who admit to harassing 
another student say they did so because they 
thought it was funny. About one-third thought 
the person wanted the sexual attention, and 
another third believed that it was just a part of 
school and a lot of people did it. Less than one- 
fifth wanted a date with the person. In other 
words, students who admit to harassing another 
student generally don’t see themselves as rejected 
suitors, rather as misunderstood comedians. 

Most victims don’t report sexual 
harassment. 

More than one-third of college students do not 
tell anyone about their experiences with sexual 
harassment. Those who do confide in someone 
usually tell a friend. Female students are more 
likely to talk to someone about their experiences 
than are male students, but less than 1 0 percent 
of all students report incidents of sexual harass- 
ment to a college or university employee. 

Students offer a range of reasons for why they 
do not report incidents, including fear of embar- 
rassment, guilt about their own behavior, skepti- 
cism that anyone can or will help, and not 
knowing whom to contact at the school. Still, the 
top reason that students give for not reporting 
sexual harassment is that their experience was not 
serious or “not a big deal.” 



*** 

Other than to say it is unwanted sexual behavior, 
college students do not appear to have a common 
standard for defining sexual harassment. More- 
over, college students are reluctant to talk about 
sexual harassment openly and honestly and are 
more apt to joke or disregard the issue despite 
their private concerns. This reticence to engage 
in a serious dialogue about the issue may 
contribute to the prevalence of sexual harass- 
ment on campus, as students interpret one 
another’s silence as complicity. At the very least 
it is an indication that college students don’t 
have a common understanding of where to 
draw the line. 

The ramifications of sexual harassment can be 
serious. Sexual harassment can damage the 
emotional and academic well-being of students, 
provoke and exacerbate conflict among students, 
and contribute to a hostile learning environment. 
For colleges and universities, sexual harassment 
can be financially cosdy and damage their 
reputations. More broadly, society as a whole is 
affected as graduating students bring their 
attitudes about sexual harassment into the work- 
place and beyond. 
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Defining Sexual Harassment on Campus 



Definitions Used in This Research 



Survey respondents were provided with the 
following definition of sexual harassment: 
“Sexual harassment is unwanted and unwelcome 
sexual behavior which interferes with your life. 
Sexual harassment is not behaviors that you like 
or want (for example wanted kissing, touching 
or flirting).” Throughout the survey, students 
were asked to think about sexual harassment 
specifically in the context of their college lives, 
e.g., in class, on campus, or at college-related 
events. This definition is intentionally broad to 
capture any conduct that could negatively effect 
the learning environment on college campuses, 
whether or not the behavior is, or even should 
be, illegal. Survey respondents were provided 
with the following list of behaviors that, when 
unwanted or unwelcome, serve as examples of 
sexual harassment: 

• Made sexual comments, jokes, gestures, 
or looks 

• Showed, gave or left you sexual pictures, 
photographs, web pages, illustrations, 
messages or notes 

• Posted sexual messages about you on the 
Internet (e.g., websites, blogs) or e-mailed, 
instant messaged, or text messaged sexual 
messages about you 

• Spread sexual rumors about you 

• Called you gay or a lesbian or a homophobic 
name (such as faggot, dyke or queer) 

• Spied on you as you dressed or showered at 
school (e.g., in a dorm, in a gym, etc.) 



• Flashed or “mooned” you 

• Touched, grabbed, or pinched you in a 
sexual way 

• Intentionally brushed up against you in a 
sexual way 

• Asked you to do something sexual in 
exchange for something (e.g., a better 
grade, a recommendation, class notes, etc.) 

• Pulled at your clothing in a sexual way 

• Pulled off or down your clothing 

• Blocked your way, cornered you or followed 
you in a sexual way 

• Forced you to kiss him or her 

• Forced you to do something sexual, other 
than kissing 

Students were asked to answer questions only 

in the context of college-related events and 

activities, such as 

• When you are in classes 

• When you are in campus buildings (including 
student housing, libraries, athletic facilities, 
administrative buildings, etc.) 

• When you are walking around campus 

• When you are at school-sponsored 
events (including sporting events, campus 
organizations or clubs, campus fraternity 
or sorority events) 
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A classmate repeatedly makes obnoxious sexual 
comments to you. Someone from your dorm 
hangs sexually explicit posters on your door. 

A professor’s friendly “concern” starts to feel 
like a demand for a sexual relationship that 
you don’t want but are afraid to reject. Sexual 
harassment is all too familiar, and yet it defies 
a simple definition. 

This chapter addresses the challenge of defining 
sexual harassment on the college campus and 
how that definition has evolved during the past 
three decades. It describes how college students 
define sexual harassment and respond to a range 
of sexually harassing behaviors. As this chapter 
reveals, sexual harassment at colleges and univer- 
sities can be understood and defined in different 
ways, making it all the more complicated to 
prevent and address as an issue on campus. 

The Term “ Sexual Harassment ” 

Sexual harassment has long been an unfortunate 
part of the educational experience, affecting 
students’ emotional well-being and their ability to 
succeed academically. The term “sexual harass- 
ment,” coined in the early 1970s, became 
commonly used by the 1980s. Sexual harassment 
was first recognized by the federal courts in 
Williams v Saxbe, 413 F. Supp. 654 (D.C.D.C. 
1976), as a form of sex discrimination in the 
workplace under Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, which prohibits employment discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, color, national origin, 
religion, and sex. Ten years later in Meritor Savings 
Bank v. TSnson, 477 U.S. 57 (1986), the Supreme 
Court provided guidance on determining if 
harassing conduct is unwelcome as well as clari- 
fying the level of employer liability. 



In the educational arena, sex discrimination is 
prohibited in any educational program or activity 
that receives federal funding under Tide IX of 
the Education Amendments of 1972. The 
Supreme Court affirmed in 1 992 that sexual 
harassment is a form of sex discrimination under 
Title IX when it ruled in Franklin v. Gwinnett 
County Public Schools, 503 U.S. 60 (1992), that 
students could seek monetary damages for sexual 
harassment from educational institutions. Since 
then, the number of sexual harassment cases 
against colleges and universities, as well as K-12 
public schools, has grown considerably. 

The Legal Definition 

Lawyers, policy-makers, and educators have 
attempted to provide a standard definition and a 
common set of guidelines for sexual harassment. 
The U.S. Department of Education Office for 
Civil Rights (OCR) is charged with interpreting 
and enforcing Title IX. 3 OCR’s guidance on 
sexual harassment (1997) recognizes two types of 
sexual harassment in educational institutions: 
quid pro quo harassment and hostile environ- 
ment harassment. Quid pro quo harassment 
involves requests for sexual favors, generally by a 
school employee to a student, in exchange for 
some type of educational participation or benefit. 
Hostile environment harassment entails harassing 
sexual conduct that is so severe, persistent, or 
pervasive that it limits a student’s ability to partic- 
ipate in or benefit from educational activities. 

Courts have held colleges, universities, and K-12 
schools liable for student-to-student and teacher- 
to-student sexual harassment under Title IX 
(see Davis v. Monroe County Board of Education, 



3 Any school that receives federal funding (and nearly all do) must comply with Title IX. OCR can deny funding to 
any institution that fails to do so. 
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526 U.S. 629 [1999], and Gebserv. Dago Vista 
Independent School District, 524 U.S. 274 [1998]). 
With respect to student-to-student harassment, 
the Supreme Court stated in Davis that the term 
“sexual harassment” applied only to misconduct 
that is so severe, pervasive, and objectively offen- 
sive that it effectively deprives the harassed 
student of access to educational opportunities. 

To hold a school liable for monetary damages, 
the student would have to demonstrate that 
school officials had actual knowledge of the 
harassment and were deliberately indifferent to it. 

Determining what is sufficiently severe, perva- 
sive, and objectively offensive can be compli- 
cated. As this research demonstrates, people 
disagree on the severity of the problem. What is 
a laughing matter for one student may be offen- 
sive to another and traumatic to yet another, 
especially in the campus community, which teems 
with students and staff from a diversity of back- 
grounds and perspectives. In this context the 
legal standard is limited in its ability to serve 
as a catalyst to change behavior. 

An Academic Definition 

Nearly all colleges and universities try to provide 
guidance on the issue of sexual harassment. In 
a guidebook on college administration, Sandler 
and Shoop (1997, p. 4) define sexual harassment 
as follows: 

Unwelcome sexual advances, requests for 
sexual favors, and other verbal or physical 
conduct of a sexual nature constitute 
sexual harassment when any one of the 
following is true: (1) submission to such 
conduct is made either explicitly or 
implicitly a term or condition of a 
person’s employment or academic 
advancement; (2) submission to or rejec- 
tion of such conduct by an individual is 



used as the basis for employment deci- 
sions or academic decisions affecting the 
person; (3) such conduct has the purpose 
or effect of unreasonably interfering 
with a person’s work or academic 
performance or creating an intimidating, 
hostile, or offensive working, learning, 
or social environment. 

Similar language can be found in school policies 
at universities and colleges around the country. 
Student handbooks, websites, and other written 
policies and procedures constitute efforts by 
schools to comply with Title IX. As discussed in 
Chapter 3, these efforts by colleges and universi- 
ties to provide guidance are common yet do not 
appear to translate into changed behavior among 
students on campus. 

In the past few decades researchers have 
contributed significantly to our understanding of 
sexual harassment in college, although it is diffi- 
cult to compare studies as they vary considerably 
in scope and methodology. Several major studies 
focus on the experiences of K— 12 students 
(AAUW, 1993 and 2001; Stein, Marshall, and 
Tropp, 1993; U.S. Department of Education, 
Office of the Under Secretary, 2004). Others 
focus on female undergraduate and graduate 
students (Dziech and Weiner, 1990; Glaser and 
Thorpe, 1986; Sandler and Shoop, 1997; U.S. 
Department of Justice, National Institute of 
Justice, 2000) or on individual institutions (Lott, 
Reilly, and Howard, 1982; Riggs, Murrell, and 
Cutting, 2000; Kelley and Parsons, 2000). 

Combined, these and other studies offer a valu- 
able body of research on the issue of sexual 
harassment. Until now, however, no nationally 
representative study has used the same survey 
questions to examine sexual harassment among 
both male and female college students. 
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College Students Define 
Sexual Harassment 

This survey asked students to define sexual 
harassment in their own words before they were 
provided with the definition used for the 
remainder of the survey. Although nearly all 
students (97 percent) are confident that they 
know what sexual harassment is, they offer a 
range of definitions. Some refer to unwelcome 
sexual remarks or suggestions while others 
include both verbal and physical advances. Some 
students define it as peer to peer while others 
point to the abuse of authority by a faculty 
member or resident adviser. 

Despite the variety of definitions, students agree 
on some common themes. The majority of 
college students recognize sexual harassment to 
be some type of unwanted or unwelcome 
behavior or combination of behaviors. The most 
common student definitions include unwanted 
sexual conduct or behavior; unwanted verbal 
sexual advances, comments, or name calling; or 
unwanted physical sexual advances. In defining 
the term, students also commonly refer to behav- 
iors that are “inappropriate” or “offensive” or 
make others feel “uncomfortable.” 

To elicit student perspectives on sexually 
harassing behaviors, the survey listed 1 5 examples 
of sexual harassment (see page 6) and asked 
students how upset they would be if they 
encountered these behaviors. Students say that 
they would be very or somewhat upset if 
someone did the following: 

• Forced them to do something sexual 
other than kissing (92 percent) 

• Pulled off or down their clothing (92 percent) 

• Spread sexual rumors about them (92 percent) 



Student Voices 



Sexual Harassment Is ... 

"Being forced into uncomfortable or undesirable sexual 
situations." - Male, 1st year 

"Any unwelcomed comment or gesture pertaining to your 
body or gender." - Female, 5th year 

"An unwanted and inappropriate sexual advance that 
results in a stressful environment." - Female, 2nd year 

"Using sexual remarks or touching someone in private 
places without permission." - Male, 2nd year 

"Sexual harassment is the unwanted touching, language 
used towards you in a sexual way, showing a person 
any type of pornographic materials, talking dirty in 
front of others, etc." - Female, 4th year 

"Being sexually threatened." - Male, 2nd year 

"When someone in a position of authority uses his/her 
position to demand sexual behavior from someone." 

- Male, 4th year 

"Molesting, joking, etc. about sex or someone's body." 

- Male, 3rd year 

"When someone keeps badgering you about sex. 
Unwanted propositions and the solicitor knows it." 

- Female, 2nd year 

"When someone oversteps your personal boundaries 
and refers to you in a derogatory manner." 

- Female, 1st year 

"Any unwanted sexual advances. Ranges from simple 
conversation, to touching, to rape." - Male, 4th year 

"Anyone who uses inappropriate, uncomfortable words 
about your sex or you, or who forces sexual relations 
or any sort of physical contact upon you that is not 
wanted." - Female, 2nd year 

"Harassment based on gender can be verbal, nonverbal, 
or physical but it is unwanted." - Male, 3rd year 

"An atmosphere of degradation and intimidation by use 
of sex or sexual references to control or manipulate 
another party." - Female, 4th year 
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• Posted sexual messages about them on the 
Internet (e.g., websites, blogs) or e-mailed, 
instant messaged, or text messaged sexual 
messages about them (91 percent) 

• Spied on them as they dressed or showered 
at school (e.g., in a dorm, in a gym, etc.) 

(91 percent) 

• Forced them to kiss him or her (91 percent) 

• Asked them to do something sexual in 
exchange for giving them something (e.g., a 
better grade, a recommendation, class notes, 
etc.) (88 percent) 

• Blocked their way, cornered them, or followed 
them in a sexual way (88 percent) 

• Touched, grabbed, or pinched them in a 
sexual way (83 percent) 

• Pulled at their clothing in a sexual way 
(80 percent) 

• Showed, gave, or left them sexual pictures, 
photographs, web pages, illustrations, messages, 
or notes (76 percent) 

• Called them gay or lesbian or a homophobic 
name (such as faggot, dyke, queer) (76 percent) 

• Intentionally brushed up against them in a 
sexual way (73 percent) 

• Made sexual comments, jokes, gestures, or 
looks (56 percent) 

• Flashed or mooned them (48 percent) 

Not surprisingly, students are most likely to find 
experiences that involve physical contact to be 
very upsetting. Students are just as likely, 
however, to be at least somewhat upset by verbal 
and other noncontact types of sexual harass- 
ment. In a few instances, a noncontact behavior 
was rated as more upsetting than a physical 



behavior. For example, most students say that 
having sexual rumors spread, being spied on, or 
having sexual messages posted on the Internet or 
via e-mail would be more upsetting than being 
touched, grabbed, or pinched in a sexual way. 

Most students agree that sexual harassment is 
upsetting. Beneath this common ground, 
however, lie some significant differences. 4 Male 
and female students part ways considerably, 
with female students more likely to say they 
would be upset by every type of harassment 
(see Figure 1). For example, only half of male 
students (54 percent) say they would be upset 
if someone intentionally brushed up against 
them in a sexual way. In contrast, 90 percent of 
female students say this type of behavior would 
upset them. Male students are also much less 
likely than female students to say they would 
be upset by sexual comments, jokes, gestures, or 
looks or by sexual pictures, photographs, illustra- 
tions, message, or notes. These gender differ- 
ences are quite remarkable as they are statistically 
significant for all 15 types of sexual harassment 
listed in the survey. 

Although less striking, some differences by race 
and ethnicity are also found in student reactions 
to hypothetical examples. Because black and 
Hispanic student populations are more dispro- 
portionately female — and female students are 
more likely to find sexual harassment upsetting — 
these differences by race/ ethnicity may actually 
be gender-based differences. Given that, differ- 
ences were examined within the female popula- 
tions of racial/ethnic groups. Black and Hispanic 
female students are more likely than white female 
students to say they would be very upset by the 
following behaviors: 5 



4 All differences throughout this report are statistically significant at the 95th percentile unless otherwise noted. 

5 Except for the third bullet (intentionally brushed up against in a sexual way), differences between black and Hispanic 
students are not statistically significant at the 95th percentile. 
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Figure 1. Percentage of College Students Who Say They Would Be Somewhat or Very 
Upset by Certain Behaviors (By Gender) 



Forced them to do something sexual other than kissing 



Pulled off or down their clothing 



Spied on them as they dressed or showered at school 
(e.g., in a dorm, in a gym, etc.) 

Posted sexual messages about them on the Internet, e-maii, 
instant message, or text message 

Forced them to kiss him or her 

Asked them to do something sexual in exchange for giving them 
something (e.g., a better grade, a recommendation, class notes, etc.) 

Blocked their way, cornered them, or followed them 

in a sexual way 

Spread sexual rumors about them 



Touched, grabbed, or pinched them in a sexual way 
Pulled at their clothing in a sexual way 

Intentionally brushed up against them in a sexual way 

Showed, gave, or left them sexual pictures, photographs, 
web pages, illustrations, messages, or notes 

Called them gay or lesbian or a homophobic name 
(such as faggot, dyke, or queer) 

Made sexual comments, jokes, gestures, or looks 
Flashed or mooned them 




97 % 



97 % 



97 % 



97 % 



97 % 



96 % 



96 % 



95 % 



94 % 



94 % 



I Female 
I Male 



Survey question: How upset would you be if someone related to your school life ...did the following things to you when you did not want them to? 
Possible answers: not at all upset, not very upset, somewhat upset, very upset, and not sure. 

Base = All qualified respondents (n=2,036); 1 ,096 female and 940 male college students ages 1 8 to 24. 
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• Someone touched, grabbed, or pinched them in 
a sexual way (85 percent black and 83 percent 
Hispanic versus 72 percent white) 

• Someone pulled at their clothing in a sexual 
way (78 percent black and 78 percent Hispanic 
versus 68 percent white) 

• Someone intentionally brushed up against them 
in a sexual way (55 percent black, 66 percent 
Hispanic, 42 percent white) 

• Someone flashed or mooned them (34 percent 
black and 34 percent Hispanic versus 

20 percent white) 

Few women of any race/ ethnicity say they would 
not be upset at all by these behaviors. 

Women of all racial/ ethnic groups say that they 
would be very upset by most forms of contact 
harassment. For example, nearly all women 
(97 percent) say they would be very upset if they 
were forced to do something sexual other than 
kissing. In contrast, only 72 percent of men say 
they would be very upset if they were forced to 
do something sexual other than kissing. 

Lesbian, gay, bisexual, or transgender (LGBT) 
and heterosexual students react in similar ways to 
hypothetical examples. For a few types of sexual 



harassment, LGBT students are less likely to be 
very or somewhat upset than are heterosexual 
students. Differences may exist within genders 
between LGBT students and heterosexual 
students, but the sample size is insufficient to 
make these observations. Notable differences 
between LGBT and heterosexual students are 
more evident in terms of prevalence and reac- 
tions to personal experiences. These differences 
are discussed in subsequent chapters. 

Summary 

Defining sexual harassment is not simple. While 
federal standards exist, in most cases and in most 
contexts an element of subjectivity determines 
what is and is not sexual harassment. As the law 
suggests, college administrators and others 
involved in adjudicating disputes about sexual 
harassment are supposed to imagine what a 
reasonable person would think. This research 
reveals just how problematic this approach can 
be. While college students agree that “unwanted” 
is a necessary part of any definition of sexual 
harassment, opinions about specific behaviors 
vary considerably. As discussed in the following 
chapters, students differ in how they experience 
and respond to sexual harassment, with gender 
differences especially pronounced. 
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Prevalence of Sexual Harassment on Campus 



c 

exual harassment is a part of college life, 
k-/ so common that, according to one student, 
“it seems almost normal.” Most college students 
(89 percent) say that sexual harassment occurs 
among students at their college, with one-fifth 
(21 percent) saying that peer harassment happens 
often. When asked about specific kinds of 
harassment, two-thirds of students (62 percent) 
say that they have been sexually harassed, and a 
similar number (66 percent) say that they know 
someone personally (such as a friend or class- 
mate) who has been sexually harassed. That 
means that about six million college students 
encounter sexual harassment at college. 

Expressed another way, on a campus of 1 0,000 
undergraduate students, about 6,000 students 
will be harassed. 

This chapter examines the prevalence of sexual 
harassment on campus. It describes what types of 
sexual harassment occur, where they occur, who 
is harassed, and who is harassing. For the most 
part, students indicate that verbal and visual 
kinds of sexual harassment are common, but 
incidents involving contact or physical threat 
are not rare. In addition, a sizeable number of 
students — 41 percent — admit that they have 
sexually harassed someone. In most cases, these 
students say that they thought it was funny, the 
other person liked it, or it is “just a part of 
school life.” On this final point, both harassed 
and harassing students agree: Sexual harassment 
is indeed a common part of campus life. 

What Types of Sexual 
Harassment Occur? 

According to college students, unwanted 
comments, jokes, gestures, and looks are the 
most common type of sexual harassment on 



campus (see Figure 2). About half of college 
students have been the target of unwanted sexual 
comments, jokes, gestures, or looks, and a similar 
number know someone personally who experi- 
enced this type of harassment. Being called gay, 
lesbian, or a homophobic name is also a common 
experience among college students. More than 
one-third know someone who has been called 
gay, lesbian, or a homophobic name, and about 
one-quarter of students have had this happen 
to them. Physical forms of harassment are also 
prevalent. For example, one-quarter of college 
students have been touched, grabbed, or pinched 
in a sexual way, and nearly one-third of students 
know someone personally who has experienced 
this kind of harassment. Other common types 
of sexual harassment include flashing or 
mooning, intentionally brushing up against 
someone in a sexual way, and spreading sexual 
rumors about individuals. 

While the percentage of college students experi- 
encing some types of sexual harassment is rela- 
tively low, the number of implied incidents is 
quite high. For example, the 5 percent of under- 
graduate students ages 1 8 to 24 who say that they 
have been forced to do something sexual other 
than kissing translates into about half a million 
students nationwide, and the 1 1 percent of 
students who say they have been physically 
blocked, cornered, or followed in a sexual way 
translates into about a million students nation- 
wide. 6 Put another way, at a campus with 10,000 
undergraduate students, 500 students will experi- 
ence some form of sexual assault while at 
college, and about a thousand students will be 
blocked, cornered, or followed in a sexual way 
during their college lives — no trivial matter for 
colleges and universities. 



6 This calculation is based on an estimate of 10 million undergraduate students between the ages of 18 and 24 in 2005 
(see Appendix A: Methodology). 
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Figure 2. Percentage of College Students Who Have Been Sexually Harassed 


or Know Someone Personally Who Has Been Sexually Harassed 




Experienced 

Themselves 


Know 

Someone 


Experienced any sexual harassment 


62 


66 


Received sexual comments, jokes, gestures, or looks 


53 


51 


Were flashed or mooned 


28 


35 


Had someone brush up against them in a sexual way 


25 


33 


Were touched, grabbed, or pinched in a sexual way 


25 


31 


Were called gay, lesbian, or a homophobic name (such as faggot, dyke, or queer) 


24 


42 


Received sexual pictures, photographs, web pages, illustrations, messages, or notes 


18 


19 


Had sexual rumors spread about them 


16 


30 


Had their clothing pulled in a sexual way 


15 


21 


Had someone block their way, corner them, or follow them in a sexual way 


11 


15 


Had sexual messages posted about them on the Internet, 
e-mail, instant message, or text message 


9 


13 


Were forced to kiss someone 


7 


12 


Had their clothing pulled off or down 


7 


11 


Were asked to do something sexual in exchange for giving them something 
(e.g., a better grade, a recommendation, class notes, etc.) 


6 


7 


Were forced to do something sexual other than kissing 


5 


8 


Were spied on as they dressed or showered at school (e.g., in a dorm, in a gym, etc.) 


5 


7 


Base = All qualified respondents (n=2,036); 1,096 female and 940 male college students ages 18 to 24. 







Where Does Sexual 
Harassment Occur? 

All Over Campus 

Sexual harassment is not confined to any 
particular location on campus. To the extent 
that any pattern emerges, the number of 
incidents at a location probably reflects the 
amount of time students spend there. Among 
students who have been harassed, more than 
one-third have been harassed in a dorm or 
student housing (39 percent) or outside on 
campus grounds (37 percent). About one-fifth 
have been harassed in common areas of 
campus buildings (24 percent) or in class- 
rooms or lecture halls (20 percent). More 
than one-quarter of students (27 percent) 



have been harassed “someplace else,” and 
12 percent are not sure. The latter response 
may in part reflect the “placeless” nature of 
some forms of sexual harassment, such as 
e-mail messages or harassment that takes place 
in multiple places (e.g., being followed). It may 
also reflect the classification of an incident as 
“related to their college life,” even if it happened 
off campus. For example, an incident that 
occurred in a professor’s home or at a bar that 
is frequented by students may indeed be part 
of the college experience, even if the sexual 
harassment did not occur on campus. 
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The likelihood of encountering sexual harass- 
ment at a particular location varies somewhat by 
gender. Among students who have encountered 
harassment, male students (45 percent) are more 
likely than female students (35 percent) to have 
been sexually harassed in their dorm or student 
housing, while female students are more likely 
to have been harassed outside on campus 
grounds (43 percent versus 29 percent). Male 
students (9 percent) are also more likely than 
female students (3 percent) to have encountered 
sexual harassment in a locker room or bathroom. 

At All Types of Institutions 

Sexual harassment happens at all kinds of 
colleges, but it is somewhat more prevalent at 
larger schools. Students attending small colleges 
with fewer than a thousand undergraduates are 
less likely to say that sexual harassment happens 
on their campus. Almost one-third of these 
students (27 percent) say that sexual harassment 
never happens at their college, compared to 
8 percent of students attending large schools 
(10,000 or more undergraduates). The differences 
by size of school are most pronounced regarding 
sexual harassment of students by professors, 
teaching assistants, and other school employees. 
About 70 percent of students at large schools 
say that professors, teaching assistants, or other 
school employees sexually harass students on 
their campus, compared to about half of students 
(50 percent) at small schools. In both cases, 
however, most students say that it does not 
happen often. We also examined differences 
among students attending colleges in urban, 
suburban, or rural locations but found no statisti- 
cally significant differences. 



Sexual harassment appears to be less common 
at two-year colleges than at four-year colleges 
and universities. More than half of students 
(57 percent) attending two-year colleges and 
nearly three- fourths of students (71 percent) at 
four-year colleges say that students harass other 
students often or occasionally. Conversely, almost 
one-third of students (32 percent) attending 
two-year colleges and about one-fifth of students 
(21 percent) at four-year colleges say that students 
rarely or never sexually harass other students. 

Half of students (50 percent) at two-year colleges 
say they know someone personally who has been 
sexually harassed, compared to 70 percent of 
students at four-year colleges. About half of 
students (48 percent) at two-year colleges say 
that they have been sexually harassed, compared 
to 65 percent of students at four-year institutions. 

These differences reflect in part the shorter 
length of time that students attend two-year insti- 
tutions. They may also reflect the fact that 
students attending two-year colleges are more 
likely to live at home with their parents. Among 
our sample, 60 percent of students at two-year 
colleges compared to 25 percent of students 
attending four-year colleges lived at home with 
their parents. Conversely, 44 percent of students 
at four-year institutions and 4 percent of students 
at two-year colleges lived on campus. Since the 
dorm or student housing is the location cited by 
students as the most likely spot for sexual harass- 
ment, it makes sense that students who do not 
live on campus are less likely to encounter harass- 
ment there. Indeed, only about one-fifth of 
two-year college students (22 percent) who have 
been harassed have encountered sexual harass- 
ment at a dorm or student housing, compared to 
43 percent of the same group attending four- 
year colleges. 7 



7 The proportion of students at two-year colleges who say they encountered sexual harassment in student housing or a 
dorm is larger than the proportion who live on campus. This difference may not be inconsistent as students who do not 
live on campus may still attend events or parties in the dorms. Some students may also have confused student housing 
with off-campus housing where students live. 
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Rates of some types of sexual harassment are 
somewhat higher among students attending private 
colleges than among those attending public 
colleges. More than two-thirds of students 
(68 percent) at private colleges and 59 percent 
of students at public colleges have been sexually 
harassed. While rates of contact harassment are 
similar between the two groups (34 percent private 
versus 32 percent public), rates of noncontact 
harassment differ somewhat (65 percent private 
versus 58 percent public). In addition, private 
college students (45 percent) are somewhat more 
likely than public college students (37 percent) to 
admit that they have harassed someone in a 
noncontact way. 

Students’ perceptions of campus climate differ 
from their personal experiences. Private college 
students are somewhat more likely than public 
college students to say that sexual harassment 
is not occurring on their campus (15 percent 
versus 10 percent) or “only a little” sexual harass- 
ment happens (42 percent versus 32 percent). 

That is, students at private colleges are more likely 
to have encountered sexual harassment themselves 
but are less likely to think that it is common on 
their campus. 

Who Is Harassed? 

Both Male and Female Students Are 
Harassed, But in Different Ways 

Male (61 percent) and female (62 percent) students 
are equally likely to encounter sexual harassment in 
their college lives. Important differences between 
men and women are evident, however, when the 
types of harassment — as well as reactions to these 
experiences — are considered (see Figure 3). 

Female students are more likely to experience 
sexual harassment that involves physical contact 
(35 percent versus 29 percent). 



8 The one exception is “forced sexual contact,” where the size 



Among all students, more than one-third of 
: females (41 percent) and males (36 percent) 

experience sexual harassment in their first year of 
college. Among harassed students, 66 percent of 
females and 59 percent of males encounter sexual 
harassment in their first year. 

Differences by Sexual Identity 
and Race/Ethnicity 

Some groups of students are more likely to be 
sexually harassed than are others. Lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, and transgender (LGBT) students are 
more likely than heterosexual students to be sexu- 
ally harassed in college and to be sexually harassed 
often (see Figure 4). LGBT students are at higher 
risk for both contact and noncontact types of 
sexual harassment. 8 Harassers come from all 
quarters of the academic community. Among 
students who have experienced harassment, 

LGBT students are more likely to have been 
harassed by peers (92 percent versus 78 percent), 
teachers (13 percent versus 7 percent), and 
school employees (11 percent versus 5 percent). 

The survey reveals racial/ ethnic differences in the 
prevalence of sexual harassment among college 
students (see Figure 5). White college students are 
more likely than black and Hispanic students to 
experience sexual harassment. White students are 
more likely to experience verbal and other non- 
contact forms of harassment. Specifically, white 
, students are more likely than their black and 
Hispanic peers to hear sexual comments, jokes, 
gestures, or looks (54 percent white versus 
49 percent black and 49 percent Hispanic), 
to be flashed or mooned (30 percent versus 
19 percent and 21 percent), or to be called a 
homophobic name (26 percent versus 1 4 percent 
and 14 percent). College students are equally 
likely to experience physical or contact sexual 
harassment regardless of race/ethnicity. 

of the sample was not sufficient to draw conclusions. 
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Figure 3. Percentage of College Students Who Have Been Sexually Harassed 


(By Gender) 

Experienced any sexual harassment 
Received sexual comments, jokes, gestures, or looks 








Were flashed or mooned* 


■ 28% 


28% 


Were touched, grabbed, or pinched in a sexual way 


28% 


■ 22% 


Had someone brush up against them in a sexual way 


I^H^H 28% 


^ 22% 


Received sexual pictures, photographs, web pages, 


1 5% 


illustrations, messages, or notes 


22% 


Had sexual rumors spread about them* 


1 5% 


17% 




14% 


Had their clothing pulled in a sexual way* 


^^^■1 16% 






Were called gay, lesbian, or a homophobic name 


13% 


(such as faggot, dyke, or queer) 


^ 37% 


Had someone block their way, corner them, or 
follow them in a sexual way 


1 3% 


10% 






7% 




^ 8% 


Had sexual messages posted about them on the 


6% 


Internet, e-mail, instant message, or text message 


12% 


Were asked to do something sexual in exchange for giving 
them something (e.g., a better grade, a recommendation. 


HI 5% 


8% 


class notes, etc.) 

Had their clothing pulled off or down* 


5% 


8% 


Were forced to do something sexual 


^ 4% 


other than kissing* 


5 % 


Were spied on as they dressed or showered at school 


W 3% 


(e.g., in a dorm, in a gym, etc.) 


^^B 7% 


^^^1 Female 
Male 




•The difference between female and male students is not statistically significant. 


Survey question: During your whole college life, how often, if at all, has anyone ...done the following things to you when you did not 
want them to? Possible answers: never, rarely, occasionally, often, or decline to answer. 


Base = All qualified respondents (n=2,036); 1 ,096 female and 940 male college students ages 1 8 to 24. 
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Figure 4. Percentage of College Students Who Have Been Sexually Harassed 
(By Sexual Identity) 



Experienced sexual harassment 
(ever, often, occasionally) 




61 % 



Often harassed 




18 % 



73 % 



Experienced noncontact 




sexual harassment 


| 59 % 


Experienced contact 


| 44 % 


sexual harassment 


| 31 % 


lgbt 




1 Heterosexual 





72 % 



Base = All qualified respondents (n=2,036); 1 55 lesbian, gay, bisexual, or transgender students and 1 ,881 heterosexual students ages 
1 8 to 24. 



Figure 5. Percentage of College Students Who Have Been Sexually Harassed 
(By Race/Ethnicity) 



All types of sexual harassment 



Noncontact sexual harassment 



54 % 

54 % 



64 % 



51 % 

52 % 



62 % 




* For contact sexual harassment there are no statistically significant differences by race/ethnicity. 

Note: Differences between black and Hispanic populations are not statistically significant for any category. 

Base = All qualified respondents (n=2,036); 340 black, 31 6 Hispanic, and 1 ,1 83 white students ages 1 8 to 24.The remaining 1 97 students 
chose a different category, such as Asian or Pacific Islander, mixed racial background, or other race, or declined to answer. 
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Student Voices 



Types of Student-to-Student 
Sexual Harassment 

"There is a guy in all my classes who consistently 
touches me in a sexual way that I really don't 
appreciate." - Female, 2nd year 

"Just at a party where someone tried to get me to 
kiss them and I didn't want to but was forced to." 

- Male, 1st year 

"Phone harassment calling me derogatory 
homosexual names [and] leaving messages." 

- Male, 4th year 

"A lewd joke about rape directed to me during a 
soccer game." - Female, 2nd year 

"A girl kept trying to show off her breasts to get my 
attention." - Male, 3rd year 

"Joking around with other guys calling each other 
gay." - Male, 3rd year 

"Someone tried to force me to kiss them and pushed 
me into a room." - Female, 4th year 

"I got mooned and made fun of." - Male, 1st year 

"Another student forced me to do things I did not 
want to do." - Female, 4th year 

"People who lived in the same hall as me in the 
dorms started spreading rumors about my sex life, 
which were not even close to true. They also 
spread condoms around my room." 

- Female, 3rd year 

"Just a female grabbing me in a sexual way." 

- Male, 4th year 

"Being sent unwanted pornographic images through 
e-mail." - Male, 4th year 

"Getting whistled [at] and/or had sexual related 
comments made to me outdoors on campus 
grounds." - Female, 2nd year 



Racial/ethnic differences in the prevalence of 
sexual harassment may in part reflect the types of 
schools attended and the gender make-up of 
different populations of college students. White 
students are more likely to attend colleges where 
sexual harassment is somewhat more common, 
namely private colleges or four-year public insti- 
tutions. Because black and Hispanic males are 
underrepresented on college campuses, black and 
Hispanic populations are predominately female, 
and our sample reflects this as well. Differences 
among women by race/ ethnicity, however, still 
appear to reflect a greater incidence of sexual 
harassment among white students. White women 
are more likely than black and Hispanic women 
to know someone personally who has been 
harassed (69 percent white versus 59 percent 
black and 55 percent Hispanic). White women 
are also more likely than black and Hispanic 
women to have been the target of unwanted 
sexual comments, jokes, gestures, or looks 
(60 percent versus 50 percent and 47 percent) 
and more likely to have been mooned or flashed 
(33 percent versus 16 percent and 20 percent). 
Other experiences are not statistically significant 
when examined by race and gender. 

Who Is Harassing? 

Student-to-Student 

Student-to-student harassment is the most 
common form of sexual harassment on campus. 
More than two-thirds of students (68 percent) 
say that peer harassment happens often or occa- 
sionally at their college, and more than three- 
quarters of students (80 percent) who experienced 
sexual harassment have been harassed by a 
student or a former student. Given that students 
comprise the vast majority of the campus popu- 
lation, it is perhaps not surprising that most 
sexual harassment occurs between and among 
students. Still, the prevalence of peer harassment 
among college students suggests a student culture 
that accepts or at least seems to tolerate this type 
of behavior. 
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Student Voices 



Faculty/Staff-to-Student 

Sexual harassment of undergraduates by faculty 
and staff is less common than peer harassment, 
but it does occur. 9 Almost one-fifth of students 
(18 percent) say that faculty and staff often or 
occasionally sexually harass students. Conversely, 
only one-quarter of students (25 percent), say 
that faculty and staff never harass students. 

About 7 percent of harassed students have been 
harassed by a professor. Only a small number of 
students cite resident advisers, security guards, 
coaches, counselors, or deans as harassers. While 
faculty/ staff-to-student sexual harassment does 
not typically happen, these percentages imply 
that roughly half a million undergraduate 
students are sexually harassed by faculty or other 
college personnel while in college. 

Sexual harassment by faculty can be especially 
traumatic because the harasser is in a position of 
authority or power. One indication that students 
find sexual harassment by a faculty or staff 
member especially objectionable is that the 
majority of students (78 percent) say that they 
would report an incident if it involved a 
professor, teaching assistant, or other staff 
member, whereas less than half (39 percent) 
say they would report an incident that involved 
another student. Students may feel safer 
reporting faculty and staff harassment because it 
feels more egregious than peer harassment, which 
may present the possibility of ridicule and may be 
seen as something students should be able to 
handle on their own. 

Male and Female Harassers 

Among students who have been harassed, 10 both 
male students (37 percent) and female (58 percent) 



Types of Faculty/Staff-to-Student 
Sexual Harassment 

"One of my professors always makes sexually 
offensive jokes towards women. He doesn't speak 
about anyone within the class in particular, but 
his jokes are always about sexual favors women 
should perform." - Female, 4th year 

"It was with a professor and he suggested that my 
grade could be better if I was more interested in 
him." - Female, 2nd year 

"One of my supervisors tells me often that she wishes 
that I liked older women and that she wishes I was 
her age or vice versa, says we would be perfect." 

- Male, 2nd year 

"I was in a class where telling off-color jokes was 
acceptable and encouraged by the professor." 

- Female, 5th year 

"I had a professor who used an example of a prosti- 
tute, and he used me as the prostitute." 

- Female, 3rd year 

"When I attended [university], one professor [name] 
told me to my face that he wanted to have a sexual 
relationship with me." - Male, 4th year 

"A teaching assistant offered me a better grade for a 
sexual favor." - Female, 4th year 

"When I lived in a dorm, the RA would ogle my room- 
mates and I when he saw us." - Female, 3rd year 



students have been harassed by a man. More than 
half of these female students (58 percent) have 
been harassed by one man, and a little less than 
half (48 percent) have been harassed by a group 
of men. Female-to- female student sexual harass- 



9 In part, faculty-student harassment may be relatively uncommon compared to peer-to-peer harassment due to the broad 
definition of sexual harassment used in this report. For example, we wouldn’t expect a professor to moon students — the 
second largest type of sexual harassment reported by students. 

10 This question referred to any experiences with sexual harassment at college and could include multiple incidents; 
therefore, percentages do not add up to 100. 
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ment appears to be the least common combina- 
tion. Less than 1 0 percent of female students 
have been sexually harassed by another woman 
(9 percent) or group of women (6 percent). 

For male students who have been sexually harassed, 
the picture is more complicated. About one-third 
have been harassed by one man (37 percent) 
or one woman (33 percent), and about one-fifth 
have been harassed by a group of men (21 percent) 
or a group of both men and women (23 percent). 

A relatively large number of students (1 3 percent 
total, 20 percent male, 7 percent female) are not 
sure who harassed them. Presumably, these inci- 
dents (e.g., spreading rumors, posting messages) 
were conducted anonymously. 

About four in 10 college students (41 percent) 
admit to harassing someone. Among these 
students, noncontact types of sexual harassment 
are most common. For example, one-third of 
these students (34 percent) say they made 
unwanted sexual comments, jokes, gestures, or 
looks, and 17 percent admit to making homo- 
phobic remarks (see Figure 6). 

More than half of male college students 
(51 percent) admit that they have sexually 
harassed someone in college, and more than 
one-fifth (22 percent) admit to harassing 
someone often or occasionally. One-fifth of 
male students (20 percent) say that they have 
physically harassed someone. 

Although men are more likely to be cited as 
harassers and to admit to harassing behaviors, the 
problem of campus sexual harassment does not 
rest solely with college men. Of the students who 
have been harassed, one-fifth (20 percent) have 
been harassed by a female. Almost one-third of 
female students (31 percent) admit to committing 
some type of harassment. These findings remind 
us that not all men are sexual aggressors and not 



all women are passive victims. Both male and 
female students can and do behave in ways that 
are viewed by others as overly sexually aggressive. 

The distinction between harasser and victim is 
also not so clear, as many students who admit to 
harassing others have been harassed themselves. 
Among students who have been the target of 
sexual harassment, a majority (55 percent) say 
that they have harassed others. In contrast, of 
students who have never been harassed, only 
17 percent say they have harassed others. More 
than one-fifth of students (21 percent) who have 
been harassed say that they have harassed others 
often or occasionally. 

These patterns reflect, in part, differences 
in the willingness of students to recognize 
unwanted sexual conduct in themselves and 
others. These patterns also suggest a cycle 
of sexual harassment. 

Why Do Students Harass? 

Flarassers give the following reasons for 
their behavior: 

• I thought it was funny (59 percent) 

• I thought the person liked it (32 percent) 

• It’s just a part of school life/ a lot of people do 
it/it’s no big deal (30 percent) 

• I wanted a date with the person (1 7 percent) 

• My friends encouraged/“pushed” me into 
doing it (10 percent) 

• I wanted something from that person 
(7 percent) 

• I wanted that person to think I had some sort 
of power over them (4 percent) 

Male students (63 percent) are more likely than 
female students (54 percent) to think sexual 
harassment is funny. Some differences are also 
evident among racial/ethnic groups. White 
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Figure 6. Percentage of College Students Who Say They Have Sexually Harassed Others 



(By Gender) 




Ever harassed others 




Made sexual comments, jokes, gestures, or looks 




Called someone gay or lesbian or a homophobic name 
(such as faggot, dyke, or queer) 


10% 

25% 


Intentionally brushed up against someone in a sexual way 


7% 

15% 


Touched, grabbed, or pinched someone in a sexual way 


■■4% 

13% 


Flashed or mooned someone 


4% 

12% 


Showed, gave, or left someone sexual pictures, photographs, 
web pages, illustration, messages, or notes 


■ 2% 

1 1 % 


Pulled at someone's clothing in a sexual way 


^■4% 

10% 


Spread sexual rumors about someone 


^^|5% 

9% 


Posted sexual messages about someone on the Internet, 
e-mail, instant message, or text message 


■ 1% 

^|6% 


Spied on someone as they dressed or showered 
at school (e.g., in a dorm, in a gym, etc.) 


■ 1% 

^ 5% 


Pulled off or down someone's clothing 


■ i% 

- 5% 


Asked someone to do something sexual in exchange for giving 
them something (e.g., a better grade, a recommendation, 

class notes, etc.) 


" 1% 
^4% 


Blocked someone's way, cornered them, or followed 
them in a sexual way 


■ 1% 

4% 


Forced someone to kiss them 


* 

^B 1 4% 


Forced someone to do something sexual other than kissing 


* 

^■4% 


Female 

Male 

* Sample size is less than 0.5 percent. 





Survey question: During your whole college life, how often, if at all, have you done the following things to someone ...when that person did not want 
you to? Possible answers: never, rarely, occasionally, often, or decline to answer. 

Base = All qualified respondents (n=2,036); 1 ,096 female and 940 male college students ages 1 8 to 24. 
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students (36 percent) are more likely than black 
or Hispanic students (25 percent each) to say that 
they made unwanted sexual comments, jokes, 
gestures, or looks to another person. White 
students (61 percent) are also more likely than 
black students (46 percent) to say they harassed 
because they thought it was funny, whereas black 
students (45 percent) are more likely than white 
students (30 percent) to say they harassed 
because they thought the person liked it. 

Summary 

Nearly two-thirds of students experience some 
form of sexual harassment during their college 
education. Sexual harassment is more common 
on large campuses than smaller ones and more 
prevalent at four-year colleges than two-year 
colleges. Sexual harassment is more common at 
private than public colleges (although public 
college students are more likely to say it is 
happening on their campus). Both male and 



female students can be targets of sexual harass- 
ment, although they tend to experience different 
types of harassment. LGBT students are more 
likely than their heterosexual peers to experience 
sexual harassment. 

Although both male and female students harass, 
male students are more likely to be named as 
harassers and to admit to harassing others. 
Harassers justify their behavior by noting that 
they thought it was funny or the other person 
liked it. 

It is easy to conflate what is normal or common 
with what is acceptable. Prevalence should not, in 
and of itself, imply tacit approval. Students do 
not speak out against sexual harassment for many 
reasons, even if they are deeply troubled by it. In 
the following chapter we look at students’ reac- 
tions to sexual harassment and the impact of 
harassment on students’ emotional well-being 
and their educational experiences. 
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Dealing With Sexual Harassment on Campus 



Student Voices 



Sexual Harassment Made Me Feel ... 

"Upset and embarrassed." - Female, 2nd year 

"Belittled, alone, uncomfortable." 

- Female, 5th year 

"Slightly uncomfortable, but not threatened." 

- Male, 3rd year 

"Self conscious, pissed off, and concerned, in 
that order." - Female, 3rd year 

"They happen so often that I've become very 
immune to them. I get more annoyed by it 
than anything." - Male, 2nd year 

"Annoyed but they don't seem to be something 
to take seriously." - Male, 1st year 

"It makes me feel like I have no control over 
my life." - Female, 4th year 

"Annoyed, frustrated, embarrassed, violated." 

- Male, 4th year 

"Angry, self conscious, ashamed." 

- Female, 3rd year 



"It was funny at first, but then they kept doing it." 

- Male, 4th year 

"I don't really like them but I don't feel threatened 
or anything." - Female, 4th year 

"I begin to question my morals and what I stand 
for." - Female, 1st year 

"It has made me feel threatened. It has made me 
afraid of being raped." - Female, 3rd year 

"In general [it] makes you feel embarrassed and 
hurt." - Male, no year given 

"They made me feel pretty cheap . . . like a piece of 
meat but I guess you expect behavior like this at 
college." - Female, 2nd year 

"It makes me feel horrible. It makes me feel like 
a second-class citizen." - Female, 2nd year 

"Hurt and sad." - Female, 1st year 

"Bad at first but you learn to laugh it off." 

- Male, 5th year 
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A mericans are simultaneously open and 
reserved about sexuality and unwanted 
sexual conduct, and students in American 
colleges and universities are no exception. On 
one hand, nearly all college students have seen 
sexually harassing behaviors — as well as violent 
assault and rape — on television, in magazines, or 
in movies. On the other hand, most students do 
not discuss their personal experiences with sexual 
harassment openly: 27 percent of female students 
and 44 percent of male students who have 
encountered sexual harassment have never told 
anyone. Dealing with sexual harassment in a 
contradictory culture is a challenge for any insti- 
tution. For colleges and universities — which are 
simultaneously home, workplace, and learning 
environment — drawing the line is especially chal- 
lenging. Nevertheless, dealing with sexual harass- 
ment on campus is essential to ensure a safe and 
welcoming educational climate for all students. 

This chapter examines the effects of sexual 
harassment on students’ emotional well-being 
and educational experiences. It discusses reac- 
tions to sexual harassment, ranging from indiffer- 
ence to embarrassment, anger, and fear. 
Differences between male and female students 
and differences by sexual identity and race/ 
ethnicity are explored. The chapter examines how 
students deal with incidents of sexual harass- 
ment; whom they talk to, if anyone; and whether 
they report the incident to a school official. It 
concludes with students’ recommendations for 
how colleges can address sexual harassment. 

Reactions to Sexual Harassment 

As discussed in Chapter 1 , college students nearly 
universally view some kinds of sexual harassment 
as upsetting, while their reactions to other kinds 
are more mixed. As Figure 1 reveals, nearly all 
students would be upset if someone pulled off 
or down their clothing, forced them to kiss, or 
forced them to do something sexual other than 
kissing. But only about half of students would 



be upset by unwanted sexual comments, jokes, 
gestures or looks, and a little less than half 
would be upset if they were flashed or mooned. 
Overall, college students tend to view physical 
forms of harassment as most upsetting, although 
some noncontact conduct — such as spreading 
sexual rumors or making quid pro quo requests 
— is also viewed by nearly everyone as upsetting. 

Differences between male and female reactions 
to sexual harassment are most evident when 
students are asked about their personal 
experiences. The majority of female students 
(68 percent) say they have felt very or somewhat 
upset, compared to a third of male students 
(35 percent). The remaining two-thirds of male 
students (61 percent) say they have been either 
not very or not at all upset. In contrast, more 
than one-fifth of female students (23 percent) 



Student Voices 



Sexual Harassment Affects My 
Education Because ... 

"It makes me feel very uncomfortable and it affects 
my willingness to accept the advice 
or lectures offered by professors." 

- Female, 4th year 

"Uncomfortable, did not want to be in class." 

- Female, no year given 

"They distract from the working environment and 
make it harder to concentrate because you 
become paranoid." - Male, no year given 

"In school if you let things get to you, you aren't 
able to perform. Best thing is to just shake it off 
and keep going." - Male, no year given 

"I felt violated and could not focus on my classes. 

I also felt limited in where I could go on 
campus." - Female, 4th year 

"Embarrassed and slightly uncomfortable going to 
that class." - Male, 4th year 
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Student Voices 



I Didn't Tell Anyone About Sexual 
Harassment Because ... 

"Don’t know. Didn't know who to tell or how to 
say it." - Female, 4th year 

"It wasn't a big deal." - Male, 2nd year 

"There's no one to tell. Besides if I decided to tell 
someone other than a fellow student it would 
probably be questioned or ignored." 

- Female, 4th year 

"I've had bad sexual experiences in the past that 
make me more likely to not want to tell anyone." 

- Female, 3rd year 

"Not sure ... I guess [I was] scared or felt it wouldn't 
be taken seriously." - Female, 1st year 

"Felt I was probably being paranoid. It was rare 
and infrequent occurrences and never escalated to 
anything even moderate, so I just brush it off and try 
to forget about it." - Female, 2nd year 

"I was embarrassed." - Female, 2nd Year 

"Not that big of a deal. I could take care of it myself." 

- Female, 5th year 

"Thought it best to handle the situation on my own." - 

Male, 5th year 

"It wasn't serious enough to report." - Male, 4th year 

"It wasn't that big a deal and I didn't want anyone 
to get in trouble or to make myself look childish." 

- Female, 3rd year 

"I didn't think it was serious; just another part of the 
daily grind." - Male, 2nd year 

"It didn't seem like a big enough deal and I wasn't 
confident anything could/would be done about it." 

- Female, 2nd year 

"It was annoying, creepy, unwanted and 
uncomfortable, but not threatening enough 
to complain." - Female, 5th year 



say that they have been not very upset and 
only 6 percent say that they have been not 
at all upset by their experiences. 11 

Differences in Emotional Reactions 

Female students are more likely than male 
students to feel embarrassed, angry, less confi- 
dent, afraid, confused, or disappointed with 
their college experience as a result of sexual 
harassment (see Figure 7). Female students 
are also more likely to worry (at least a little) 
about sexual harassment. Only one-fifth of 
male students (20 percent) say they worry, 
compared to more than half of female students 
(54 percent). Very few male or female students 
(1 to 2 percent), however, say they worry about 
sexual harassment often. 

Differences by emotional reaction also occur 
between lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender 
students (LGBT) and heterosexual students. 
While equally upset by hypothetical examples, 
LGBT students are more likely to feel upset by 
their actual experiences with sexual harassment 
than are heterosexual students (see Figure 8). 

Impact on Education 

Sexual harassment has an impact on the educa- 
tional experience in large and small ways. 

Most commonly, students avoid the person 
who harasses them (38 percent) and stay 
away from particular buildings or places on 
campus (19 percent). Only a handful of 
students change colleges (3 percent), but about 
6 percent think about transferring colleges 
as a result of sexual harassment. 

Some students are more likely to be adversely 
affected by sexual harassment. Female students 
are more likely than male students to have their 
educational experience disrupted (see Figure 9). 



li 



A small percentage of male and female students say that they were not sure. 
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Figure 7. Reactions to Sexual Harassment Experiences (By Gender) 



Felt self-conscious or embarrassed 



Felt angry 



Felt less confident or sure of themselves 



Felt afraid or scared 



Worried about whether they could have 
a happy, romantic relationship 



Felt confused or conflicted about who they are 



Felt disappointed with their college experience 



Worried about whether they could have 
a successful career or work life* 



Worried about whether they have what 
it takes to graduate from college* 



Worried about whether they have what it takes to 
continue their education beyond college* 



Felt more likely to get a good grade* 




Female (%) 



Male (%) 



* This difference is not statistically significant. 

Survey question: Has sexual harassment of any type related to your college life ever caused you to ...? All possible answers are listed above. 
Base = Respondents who experienced harassment (n=1 ,225); 659 female and 566 male college students ages 1 8 to 24. 
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Figure 8. Reactions to Sexual Harassment Experiences (By Sexual Identity) 



Felt angry 




Felt self-conscious or embarrassed 




45 % 



61 % 



Felt less confident or sure of themselves 



Worried about whether they could have a 
happy, romantic relationship 



Felt afraid or scared 



Felt confused or conflicted about who they are 



Felt disappointed with their college experience 




Worried about whether they could have a 
successful career or work life 




16 % 



Worried about whether they have what it 
takes to graduate from college 




13% 



Worried about whether they have what it takes to 
continue their education beyond college* 




■ 6 % 
4 % 



Felt more likely to get a good grade* 



5 % 

5 % 



LGBT (%) 
Heterosexual (%) 



* This difference is not statistically significant. 

Survey question: Has sexual harassment of any type related to your college life ever caused you to ...? All possible answers are 
listed above. 

Base = Respondents who experienced harassment (n=1 ,225); 1 07 lesbian, gay, bisexual, or transgender students and 1,118 
heterosexual students ages 1 8 to 24. 



67% 
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Figure 9. Effects of Sexual Harassment on the Educational Experience (By Gender) 



Avoided the person that bothered or harassed them 



Stayed away from particular buildings or places on campus 




Found it hard to study or to pay attention in class 




16% 



Had trouble sleeping 




16 % 



Got someone to protect them 




16% 



Changed their group of friends 



Lost their appetite/not interested in eating 



Did not participate as much in class 



Stopped attending a particular activity or sport 



Skipped a class or dropped a course 



7% 



12 % 



13 % 



4% 



10% 



6% 



5% 




9% 



9% 



4% 



Female (%) 
Male (%) 



Survey question: Has sexual harassment of any type related to your college life ever caused you to ...? Possible answers included 
the answers listed above plus the following: think about changing schools, avoid a study group, make a lower grade on a test or 
paper than you think you otherwise would have, not go to a professor's/teaching assistant's office hours, avoid the library, 
change your school, think about changing your major, change your major, and not sure. Only those answers in which the 
difference between males' and females' responses is statistically significant are displayed. 

Base = Respondents who experienced harassment (n=1 ,225); 659 female and 566 male college students ages 1 8 to 24. 
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Student Voices 



When I Told Someone About Sexual 
Harassment, They Said ... 

"It was wrong." - Female, 4th year 

"Stay away from the abuser." - Female, 4th year 

"Just be cool and deal with it." - Male, 5th year 

"They would look into it." - Female, 4th year 

"Helped me out and gave me advice on what to do 
in that situation." - Female, 4th year 

"They talked to the individual and made the person 
stop." - Female, 2nd year 

"She told me that you must report these instances 
to the campus police, but I was scared to." 

- Female, 5th year 

"Confront the person and ask them never to do it 
again." - Male, 3rd year 

"I spoke to a therapist and from there I was able to 
start coping with the situation." 

- Female, 3rd year 

"They offered consolation and discussed the 
situation with me a bit." - Male, 5th year 

"It was all in good fun. I even knew that. We just 
laughed." - Male, 1st year 

"They validated my feelings and told me that 
whatever choice I made they would support it." 

- Female, 5th year 

"That I should report it." - Female, 3rd year 

"That it was a serious matter and they would 
handle the situation. They advised me to stay 
away from the offending persons." 

- Female, 4th year 

"One said stay away from him — cut off all contact. 
Others didn't offer any suggestions just 
sympathy." - Female, 2nd year 

"Friends and family urged me to tell a campus 
police officer. The campus police officer 
contacted the offending employees supervisor." 

- Female, 3rd year 



Female students are more likely to avoid their 
harassers, find it hard to study or pay attention 
in class, avoid particular buildings or places on 
campus, or have trouble sleeping due to sexual 
harassment. Female students are also more likely 
to get someone to protect them. 

LGBT students are especially likely to have 
their educational experience disrupted by sexual 
harassment. Among LGBT students who 
encounter harassment at college, more than half 
(60 percent) take steps to avoid the harasser, 
about a quarter (24 percent) find it hard to study 
or pay attention in class, and 1 4 percent have 
participated less in class, skipped a class, or 
dropped a course. Perhaps most troubling, 

1 7 percent of LGBT students found their experi- 
ence so upsetting that they thought about 
changing schools, and 9 percent actually trans- 
ferred to a different school. Because more than 
70 percent of LGBT students encounter sexual 
harassment at college, an estimated 6 percent of 
all LGBT students either change their school or 
their major as a result of sexual harassment. 

Reporting Sexual Harassment 

Given the strong reactions to sexual harassment, 
we would expect students to report incidents, yet 
most do not. More than one-third (35 percent) 
tell no one. Almost half (49 percent) confide in 
a friend, but only about 7 percent report the 
incident to a college employee. 

Female students are more likely than male 
students to tell someone about sexual harassment, 
although they, too, have reservations about 
discussing their experiences (see Figure 10). 

A common theme among female students is a 
feeling of nervousness or discomfort at reporting 
something that might not be “a big enough deal.” 
One young woman describes an incident that 
made her feel “horrible” and “helpless,” but 
she didn’t report it because “it didn’t seem to 
be that important.” 
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Figure 10. Percentage of Harassed Students Who Tell Someone (By Gender) 



A friend 




61 % 



A parent or family member 




14% 



Someone else* 



A school employee (professor, adviser, 
or other employee) 




No one 




44 % 



Not sure or declined to answer 




14% 



Female 

Male 



Survey question: Thinking about the types of sexual harassment ... that you have experienced in your college life, who, if anyone, did 
you tell about it/these instances? Possible answers: a friend, a parent or family member, a resident adviser, a professor or teaching 
assistant, a school employee (other than a teacher or RA), someone else, no one, not sure. 

Base = Respondents who experienced harassment (n=1 ,1 25); 659 female and 566 male college students ages 1 8 to 24. 



The top reason for not reporting an incident is 
that students believe it is not a big deal or it isn’t 
serious. More than half of students (54 percent) 
mention this. Male students are more likely than 
female students to tell no one. LGBT students 
(64 percent) are more likely than heterosexual 
students (48 percent) to tell a friend. Black 
students (16 percent) are more likely than white 
students (9 percent) to tell someone other than a 
friend, parent or family member, or any kind of 
school employee. Black (51 percent) students are 
more likely than Hispanic (38 percent) and white 



students (38 percent) to complain to a college 
employee if sexually harassed by a fellow student. 

Institutional Responses to 
Sexual Harassment 
School Policies 

Nearly all colleges and universities have 
policies on sexual harassment, and most students 
(79 percent) know this, with the remainder 
saying they aren’t sure. More than half of college 
students (60 percent) say their college distributes 
written materials to students about sexual harass- 
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ment. A similar number (55 percent) are aware 
of a designated person or office to contact at 
their college if someone is the victim of sexual 
harassment (see Figure 11). Most students who 
report sexual harassment to a college employee 
do not know if that person is a Title IX repre- 
sentative (see Figure 12). 

The size of the college seems to play a role in the 
existence of policies and written materials on 
sexual harassment. Students at larger colleges are 
more likely to be aware of policies and written 
materials. Students at institutions with 1 0,000 
or more undergraduates are also more likely 
(57 percent) than students at smaller colleges 
(46 percent) to know of a designated person or 
office to contact. 

Beyond Brochures 

College students are eager to offer advice on how 
colleges can best address sexual harassment. 
Three-quarters of students suggest at least one 
way that their college can raise awareness about 
and deal effectively with sexual harassment issues 
and complaints. More than half (57 percent) 
would like their college to offer a confidential, 
web-based method for submitting complaints 
about sexual harassment. Nearly half (47 percent) 
suggest having a designated person or office to 
contact if someone is a victim or providing infor- 
mation about the school’s sexual harassment 
policy on the college’s website. 

The suggestion to designate a person or office to 
deal with sexual harassment is particularly inter- 
esting. Although by law colleges and universities 
that receive federal funding must designate a 
Title IX representative, only half of college 
students (55 percent) say their college or univer- 
sity has a designated office or person to contact. 



Male and female students hold different opinions 
about how and whether colleges and universities 
should do more to raise awareness about sexual 
harassment. More than one-third of male 
students (36 percent) suggest their college do 
nothing to raise awareness. In contrast, female 
students are more likely than male students to 
suggest the following: 

• Offer a confidential web-based method 
for submitting complaints (66 percent 
versus 46 percent) 

• Flave a designated person or office to contact 
if someone is a victim (55 percent versus 

38 percent) 

• Provide information about the college’s sexual 
harassment policy on the college’s website 

(53 percent versus 40 percent) 

There are also differences by race and ethnicity, 
with white students (26 percent) more likely 
than Flispanic (23 percent) and black students 
(17 percent) to suggest that their college do 
nothing more to address the issue of sexual 
harassment. 12 Black students (67 percent) and 
Hispanic (63 percent) students, on the other 
hand, are more likely than white students 
(55 percent) to want their college to offer a 
confidential, web-based method for submitting 
complaints. Black students (55 percent) are 
more likely than white students (47 percent) to 
want their college to have a designated person 
or office to contact if someone is a victim. 

Very few students (2 percent) suggest that 
colleges raise awareness through classes, semi- 
nars, or workshops. 

Students from public and private colleges differ 
somewhat in how they would like to see their 
colleges deal with and raise awareness of sexual 
harassment. Public college students are more 



12 



Differences between Hispanic and either white or black students are not statistically significant. 
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Figure 11. Does Your College or University Have 

a Designated Person or Office to Contact 
If Someone Is a Victim of Sexual Harassment? 



Not Sure 39%/ 




V 



Yes 55% 



No 6% 



Base = All qualified respondents (n=2,036); 1,096 female and 940 male college students 
ages 18 to 24. 



Figure 12. If You Told a School Employee, 

Was He or She a Title IX Representative? 



Yes 6% 



No 21% 



Not Sure 73% 




Base = Told a school employee (n=49); college students ages 1 8 to 24. Because so few people 
told a school representative, there is an insufficient number of cases to conduct tests of 
statistical significance. 



likely than private college students to want their 
college to offer a confidential web-based method 
for submitting complaints (59 percent versus 
51 percent) and to provide information about the 
college’s sexual harassment policy on the website 
(49 percent versus 41 percent). Private college 
students (31 percent) are more likely than public 
college students (23 percent) to suggest that their 
college do nothing. 



For those students who suggest 
that their college do nothing more 
to address sexual harassment, it is 
unclear whether this is because they 
do not see harassment as a serious 
issue on their campus or because 
they believe that their campus is 
already adequately dealing with the 
problem. Alternatively, some stu- 
dents may simply be skeptical that 
anything can be done. 

Summary 

Sexual harassment affects college 
students in large and small ways. 
Students who experience sexual 
harassment feel more self- 
conscious, angry, and afraid 
and are less confident. For some 
students daily activities such as 
walking on campus, paying atten- 
tion in class, or sleeping are diffi- 
cult because of sexual harassment. 
Occasionally the impact is so 
severe that a student drops a class, 
changes his or her major, or trans- 
fers to a different college. 

College students are deeply 
divided in their reaction to 
unwanted sexual conduct. 

As might be expected, female 
students are more negatively 
affected than are male students by 
sexual harassment. Female students are more 
likely to talk to someone, usually a friend, about 
sexual harassment. Yet a sizeable minority of 
male students are negatively affected by their 
encounters with sexual harassment as well. 
Likewise, some female students are not especially 
troubled by sexual harassment and are confident 
that they can handle it on their own. 
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More than one-third of college students never 
confide in anyone about their experience. At least 
half of these students say they never told anyone 
because their experiences were “nothing serious” 
or “no big deal.” 

College students have suggestions about what 
colleges and universities should do to deal with 
sexual harassment. The most common sugges- 
tions are to offer a confidential, web-based 
method for submitting complaints and to have 
a designated person or office to contact about 
sexual harassment. Female students are more 
likely than male students to suggest these and 
other strategies to combat sexual harassment. 



Male students are more likely to say their college 
should do nothing more. 

The college experience is a critical time for young 
adults to develop attitudes about appropriate 
sexual conduct. In a culture marked with contra- 
dictory messages about sexuality and sexually 
aggressive behavior, it is no surprise that college 
students have different reactions to sexual harass- 
ment. As we conclude in the following chapter, 
colleges and universities should be leaders in 
helping students understand and promote 
respectful and appropriate sexual behavior that 
does not interfere with other students’ educa- 
tional experiences. 
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Implications 



r 

ager to assert their adult independence, 

college students want to view sexual harass- 
ment as something they can prevent, avoid, or 
manage on their own. Most do not report it or 
even talk openly about it as a serious issue. Still, 
sexual harassment is a familiar topic for college 
students. Perhaps as their own test of bound- 
aries, students joke about what is and isn’t 
sexual harassment, sarcastically exclaiming, 
“That’s sexual harassment” or “I’ll sue you for 
sexual harassment.” Meanwhile, many of these 
same students privately admit to being upset by 
sexual harassment. 

College students’ attitudes about sexual harass- 
ment are a combination of uncertainty and 
contradiction. Students recognize that lines are 
being crossed, but they also know that these 
lines are blurry and open to interpretation. 
When is sexual harassment a joke and when is 
it a problem? Who decides? These questions 
confound students and others in the academic 
community. Meanwhile, sexual harassment 
“happens all the time,” is “just the way it is,” and 
is “part of college life,” according to students. 

How is the standard of appropriate behavior 
determined on a college campus? At what point 
does one student’s freedom of expression inter- 
fere with another student’s access to education? 
Colleges and universities face the difficult test 
of promoting an atmosphere of free and 
creative expression while also enforcing stan- 
dards of behavior that result in a climate that 
supports learning for all students. As it stands, 
college students are struggling to understand 
and determine these standards for themselves — 
and often failing. 

College students may be struggling to draw the 
line on sexual harassment for several reasons. 
First, the pervasiveness of sexual harassment on 
campuses may diminish its perceived impor- 
tance. Students may not want to get upset about 



something that “happens so often it almost 
feels normal.” Some students may assume that 
the prevalence of sexual harassment is a sign 
that other people think that it is okay, and these 
students may prefer to ignore its negative 
effects rather than be singled out as different. 

Second, changes in traditional gender roles 
further complicate the question of where to 
draw the line. For young men, asserting and 
exhibiting masculinity remains paramount. Be 
a man! Don’t be a girl, a sissy, a fag. Yet college 
women also find themselves in strange waters. 
They, too, receive messages that they can and 
should assert themselves sexually, but the 
messages about how to do so are confusing. 
Should they be sexually aggressive? If so, are 
they to blame if they experience sexual harass- 
ment? These young women second-guess their 
actions (and inactions) and tend to sweep actual 
incidences of sexual harassment under the rug. 

Third, questions remain about the role of 
sexual harassment as a precursor to more 
violent forms of sexual aggression. Do we need 
to draw the line on jokes and comments to 
prevent more severe behaviors? If we tolerate 
some behaviors, must we tolerate all? Is there 
a relationship between some forms of sexual 
humor and hostility toward female and LGBT 
students? These questions must be addressed as 
the relative silence of the campus community 
sends the wrong message and implies approval 
when, in fact, many students and educators may 
be unaware of the extent of the problem or 
unsure of how to tackle it. 

Fourth, the line is not the same for everyone. 
Variations are evident among individuals and 
groups. For example, female and LGBT 
students are more negatively affected. To a 
lesser extent, differences also occur by race 
and ethnicity. These differences raise the issue 
of equity in education. 
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Sexual harassment on campus has serious impli- 
cations for students. At the same time, a campus 
culture that tolerates sexual harassment has impli- 
cations that extend far beyond the campus 
community. Attitudes and behaviors that are 
established in college will find their way into all 
aspects of society, from the workplace to the 
courtroom to family life. 

Dialogue is the first step toward drawing the line 
on sexual harassment on campus. The point is 
not merely to avoid lawsuits — although dialogue 
on the issue should help to do this — but to foster 
a climate on college campuses that supports 
rather than stifles students’ emotional well-being 
and intellectual growth. 

Some important questions to consider for this 
dialogue include the following: 

• Who is responsible for ensuring that this 
dialogue occurs? Is it the students themselves, 
college and university administrators, faculty, or 
someone else? 

• How are college faculty and staff promoting a 
culture of respect and fairness? Are they toler- 
ating or even initiating sexual harassment? 



• Should there be different standards for 
different places on campus? For example, 
should there be special standards for student 
housing, classrooms, or other areas? 

• How can colleges and universities help students 
deal with sexual harassment before it reaches 
the stage of a formal complaint? 

• How can colleges and universities raise aware- 
ness of Title IX as a resource and a tool to stop 
sexual harassment? 

• How can college students help each other deal 
with contradictory messages about sexually 
aggressive behavior? 

• How can colleges and universities proactively 
seek information about the extent and nature 
of the problem on their campus? 

• How can those outside the academic commu- 
nity participate in these efforts? 

Sexual harassment defies a simple solution but 
demands action. It is unlikely to go away on its 
own. Talking candidly about the problem — 
seeking commonalities but acknowledging the 
inevitable conflicts — is a necessary step toward 
creating a harassment- free climate in which all 
students can reach their full potential. 
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Appendix A: Methodology 



Overview 

This report is based on an online survey commis- 
sioned by the AAUW Educational Foundation 
and conducted by Harris Interactive from May 5 
to May 25, 2005. A large-panel-assembly method 
was used, meaning that a stratified random 
sample was selected from the Harris Poll Online, 
a panel of several million individuals who opt to 
participate in online surveys. Individuals were 
sent password-protected e-mail invitations to 
participate in a survey about college experiences. 
Interviews were completed with 2,036 U.S. resi- 
dents ages 1 8 to 24 who were enrolled in college 
between January and May 2005. Online inter- 
views averaged 17 minutes. 

Population 

The most recent census found that the popula- 
tion of college students ages 1 8 to 24 residing in 
the United States in 2000 was approximately nine 
million — about one-third (34 percent) of the 
27 million Americans in this age group (U.S. 
Census Bureau, 2003, p. 9). About 4.9 million 
college students were women and about 
4.2 million were men. More than six million 
(6.3 million) students identified themselves as 
white non-Hispanic (non-Latino/Latina). About 
one million black individuals and about 944,000 
Hispanic individuals ages 1 8 to 24 were attending 
college in 2000. 

The National Center for Education Statistics esti- 
mated that there were 1 3 million undergraduate 
college students in 2000, rising to 14.8 million by 
2005 (U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, 2005). Assuming 
that the proportion of undergraduates (69 percent) 
who are between the ages of 1 8 and 24 does not 
change between 2000 and 2005, we estimate the 
population of undergraduate students in this age 
group to be about 10 million in 2005. We expect 
that a little more than half are female and a little 
less than half are male. 



Sample 

E-mail invitations for this study were sent to a 
stratified random sample of the Harris database 
identified as students ages 1 8 to 24 residing in the 
United States. Full-time and part-time students 
were included. Respondents were enrolled in an 
undergraduate program at a postsecondary 
college or university between January and May 
2005 and did not take most of their classes 
online or by mail. Only current undergraduate 
students and individuals who had graduated 
within the past six months were included. The 
sample included students enrolled in public and 
private postsecondary schools, including institu- 
tions offering two- and four-year degrees. For 
example, students enrolled at a community 
college were included in the survey; students 
taking a class or classes in a nondegree program 
were not included. The age range was limited 
to facilitate analysis and does not reflect an 
assumption that sexual harassment is confined 
to this population. 

Weighting of Data 

Data were weighted to reflect the U.S. population 
ages 1 8 to 24 who are current or recent college 
students at either a two- or four-year college 
according to demographic variables such as 
gender, age, race/ ethnicity, education, region, and 
income. A post weight was also applied to adjust 
qualified respondents to more accurately reflect 
the proportions of male and female students 
between the ages of 18 and 21 and the ages of 
22 and 24. Demographic weights were based on 
U.S. Census data obtained from the March 2004 
Current Population Survey. 

Exhibit 1 provides a comparison of the demo- 
graphic profile of the weighted and unweighted 
total sample. 
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Exhibit 1 . Distribution of Sample of Students 

Total Respondents: 2,036 

% Weighted % Unweighted % Weighted % Unweighted 





Sample 


Sample 




Sample 


Sample 


Gender 






Household Income 






Female 


53 


54 


Less than $50,000 


28 


50 


Male 


47 


46 


$50,000-199,999 


25 


18 


Age 






More than $100,000 


23 


9 


18-19 


28 


30 


Declined to answer 


25 


23 


20-24 


72 


70 


Children in Household 






Age x Gender 






0 


66 


67 


Female 18-19 


15 


15 


1 or more 


34 


33 


Female 20—24 


39 


39 


Marital Status 






Male 18-19 


13 


15 


Divorced 


1 


1 


Male 20-24 


33 


31 


Living with partner 


3 


3 


Race /Ethnicity 






Married 


6 


7 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


4 


3 


Single, never married 


91 


89 


Black/African American 


8 


17 


Separated 


* 


* 


Hispanic 


8 


16 


Widowed 


- 


- 


Mixed racial background 


4 


3 


Employment Status (respondents could choose 


Native American or 






more than one category) 






Alaskan Native 


* 


* 


Employed full time 


16 


19 


White 


73 


58 


Employed part time 


40 


40 


Other race 


1 


1 


Homemaker 


2 


2 


Declined to answer 


2 


2 


Retired 


* 


* 


Sexual Orientation 






Self-employed 


2 


2 


Bisexual 


4 


4 


Student 


85 


84 


Gay 


3 


3 


Not employed. 






Heterosexual (straight) 


89 


90 


looking for work 


9 


9 


Lesbian 


1 


1 


Not employed, 

not looking for work 


1 


1 


Transgender 


* 


* 










Region 






Not sure 


1 


1 


East 


22 


22 


Other 


* 


* 


Midwest 


24 


25 


Declined to answer 


2 


2 


South 


30 


31 








West 


24 


22 



* Less than 0.5 percent. - No one in the sample. 
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Sampling Error and 
Statistical Significance 

Like all surveys, this research is subject to 
sampling error (the potential difference between 
results obtained from the sample and those that 
would have been obtained if the entire popula- 
tion had participated). The size of the potential 
sampling error varies with the number of people 
answering the survey question and the size of the 
difference expressed in the results. In other 
words, for a difference to be “real,” it must be of 
a certain size. For example, this research found 
that 62 percent of students have experienced 
sexual harassment at college and 38 percent of 
students have not experienced it. The confidence 
interval is +/ -2, meaning that if we were to ask 
this question 1 00 times to random groups of 
college students ages 1 8 to 24, we would expect 
that 95 times out of 100 between 60 and 
64 percent of students would say they had expe- 
rienced sexual harassment and between 36 and 
40 percent of students would say that they have 
not. All comparisons discussed in this report are 
statistically significant at the 95 percent confi- 
dence level unless otherwise indicated. 

Use of Online Methodology 

An online survey was selected as the best 
methodology for this research for several 
reasons. First, research suggests that Internet 
surveys — specifically those using the large panel 
method — appear to be as reliable as telephone 
surveys (Berrens, Bohara, Jenkins-Smith, Silva, 
and Weimer, 2003). For the past 30 years, most 
surveys have been conducted by telephone, but 
this method has become increasingly difficult as 
telemarketing, solicitations for charities, and 
“push polls” compete with social scientists for 
the declining number of people willing to 
participate in phone surveys. Cellular telephones 
present another challenge as an increasingly 
large number of people, particularly college 
students, are disconnecting from the land-line 
system altogether. 



Second, college students are more likely than the 
general population to have access to computers 
and the Internet and more likely to use them 
often. According to research by the Pew Internet 
& American life Project (Jones, 2002), the vast 
majority of college students use the Internet for 
both research and entertainment. At the same 
time that college students are particularly difficult 
to reach by phone, they are especially easy to 
reach via the Internet. 

Finally, the case for an online methodology was 
especially strong for this project because of its 
subject matter. Sexual harassment is a sensitive 
and personal topic. Some students may feel 
embarrassed to talk about these issues. As 
Chapter 3 reveals, a sizeable number of students 
— especially male students — have never discussed 
their sexual harassment experience with anyone, 
even a friend. An online format where questions 
are presented on the screen rather than asked in 
person is also preferable because the gender of 
the interviewer is not apparent. 

Use of Language 

Careful attention should be paid to the language 
used in the survey and in this report. For the 
exact wording of the questions, see the survey 
questionnaire atwww.aauw.org/research. The 
survey included a standard definition and a list of 
1 5 behaviors that could be considered sexual 
harassment if they are unwanted (see Page 6). 

The survey specifies that we are discussing sexual 
harassment in the context of the educational 
environment. Respondents are reminded at 
several points during the survey to consider 
only those experiences from “college-related 
events or activities.” Sexual harassment outside 
of the college context is not the subject of 
this report. 

At some places in this report, we delineate 
between contact and noncontact forms of 
harassment, with examples one through seven 
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in the questionnaire defined as noncontact and 
eight through 15 defined as contact. This is a 
point of analysis; no such distinction was made 
in the survey itself. The examples of these forms 
of harassment were grouped together but not 
differentiated as contact or noncontact to 
the respondent. 

It should not be assumed that the impact of 
sexual harassment involving physical contact is 
necessarily “more severe” than the impact of 
nonphysical harassment. For example, unwanted 
sexual comments from a respected professor or 
a trusted friend could be more damaging for 
some students than being grabbed in a sexual 
way by a stranger. Because the examples listed 
begin with sexual comments and jokes and end 
with forced sexual activity, however, students 
may have assumed that this order represented 
a severity ranking. The list of behaviors was 
not rotated, and hence results may reflect a 
perception of a ranking. 



Comparison With 2001 AAUW 
Report on Sexual Harassment 
Among K-1 2 Students 

The survey instrument used in this research is 
based on the survey used for Hostile Hallways : 
Bullying, Teasing, and Sexual Harassment in School 
(2001), AAUW’s report on sexual harassment 
among middle and high school students. Some 
changes were made to address updated tech- 
nology usage (e.g., posting messages, instant 
messaging) or to address the age differences 
between college and younger students. 

The methodology used in the two reports differs. 
Specifically, the survey for this report was 
conducted online, while the survey used in 2001 
for Hostile Hallways included an in-class as well as 
an online component. Another difference is the 
time frame referenced. High school and middle 
school students were asked to think about their 
entire K-1 2 educational experience, which 
could mean experiences accumulated throughout 
12 years for an 1 lth-grade student. The number 
of years considered by college students ages 
1 8 to 24 would be fewer. 
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Appendix B: Selected Resources 



Tl 

I 1 ew national resources are dedicated solely to 
the issue of sexual harassment in higher 
education. This list, therefore, also includes 
organizations that aim to prevent sexual assault 
and sexual violence. A comprehensive collection 
of publications and practical resources on sexual 
harassment for college administrators, faculty, and 
students is available at www.bernicesandler.com. 

The web addresses included below were current 
as of November 22, 2005. 

Selected Organizations 

American Association of University Women 

www. aauw. org 

With its nationwide network of more than 
100,000 members and 1,300 branches, AAUW 
has been a leading advocate for equity for women 
and girls since 1881. The AAUW Educational 
Foundation, a nonprofit organization, plays a 
vital role in supporting gender equity for women 
and girls through research, fellowships and 
grants, special awards, and assistance to individ- 
uals challenging sex discrimination in higher 
education. AAUW’s research and related program 
promotes a climate free from gender bias and 
sexual harassment at every level of education. 

Feminist Majority Foundation 

www.feminist.org/911/harass.html 

The Feminist Majority Foundation is a member- 
ship-based organization committed to achieving 
political, economic, and social equality for 
women. It provides information about current 
legislation concerning equity issues in education, 
a list of national and state hotline numbers for 
sexual harassment and sexual assault, and links to 
websites about sexual harassment in schools and 
the workplace. 



Men Can Stop Rape 

www.mencanstoprape.org 

Men Can Stop Rape empowers male youth 
and the institutions that serve them to work as 
allies with women in preventing rape and other 
forms of men’s violence. The organization 
offers workshops and training for college 
students on preventing sexual harassment and 
assault on campus. 

National Center on Domestic and 
Sexual Violence 

www.ncdsv.org 

The National Center on Domestic and Sexual 
Violence trains and consults with organizations 
on domestic and sexual violence. It also has 
resources for individuals, including 24-hour 
hotlines for those in immediate danger. 

National Coalition of 
Anti-Violence Programs 

www.avp.org/ncavp.htm 

NCAVP is a coalition of more than 20 lesbian, 
gay, bisexual, and transgender victim advocacy 
and documentation programs located throughout 
the United States. The website includes reports 
on hate crimes and domestic violence. 

National Gay and Lesbian Task Force 

www.thetaskforce.org 

The National Gay and Lesbian Task Force builds 
grassroots political strength by training state and 
local activists and leaders and organizing broad- 
based campaigns to defeat anti-lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, and transgender referenda and advance 
pro-lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender legisla- 
tion. Its website provides resources and publica- 
tions on campus climate and campus organizing. 
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National Women’s Law Center 

www.nwlc.org 

The National Women’s Law Center is a nonprofit 
legal advocacy organization dedicated to the 
advancement and protection of women’s rights 
and the elimination of sex discrimination from 
all facets of life. Its website provides information 
on Tide IX. 

Rape, Abuse & incest National Network 

www.rainn.org 

RAINN, the nation’s largest anti-sexual assault 
organization, operates the National Sexual 
Assault i lotline at 800/ 656-HOPE. RAINN 
carries out programs to prevent sexual assault, 
help victims, and ensure that rapists are brought 
to justice. Its website provides contact informa- 
tion for local rape crisis centers and state coali- 
tions against sexual assault. 

Security on Campus Inc. 

www. securityoncampus . org 

Security On Campus Inc. is a grassroots organi- 
zation dedicated to safe campuses for college and 
university students. 

Sexual Harassment Support Forum 

www.sexualharassmentsupport.org 

This forum focuses on the effects of sexual 
harassment from the victim’s point of view. 
Information on all different types of harassment, 
from personal stories of victims to statistics on 
stalking, is available. 

Federal Resources 

Federal law protects your right to learn and work 
in a safe environment free from harassment. The 
U.S. Department of Education, U.S. Department of 
Justice, and U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission play a role in protecting these rights 
and ensuring safe and harassment-free schools 
and workplaces. 



U.S. Department of Education 
Office for Civil Rights 

www.ed.gov/about/offices/list/ocr 

The Office for Civil Rights is charged with 
enforcing compliance with Title IX, which 
prohibits discrimination on the basis of sex, 
including sexual harassment, at educational 
institutions that receive federal funding (and 
nearly all do). OCR requires that these educa- 
tional institutions designate one or more 
employees — administrators, coaches, teachers, 
guidance counselors, or other school 
employees — as Title IX coordinators. If you 
have trouble finding the Title IX coordinator 
at your school, contact a regional OCR office 
(listed below). OCR provides sexual harassment 
resources at www.ed.gov/about/offices/list/ 
ocr/ sexharassresources.html. 

U.S. Department of Justice 
Civil Rights Division 

www.usdoj.gov/ crt 

The Civil Rights Division is responsible for 
enforcing federal statutes prohibiting discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, sex, handicap, religion, 
and national origin. Its Educational Opportunities 
Section (www.usdoj.gov/ crt/ edo/overview.htm) 
covers legal issues involving elementary and 
secondary schools and institutions of higher 
education, including initiating enforcement activi- 
ties under Title IX of the Education Amendments 
of 1972 when a referral is received from the U.S. 
Department of Education. The Coordination 
and Review Section (www.usdoj.gov/crt/cor/ 
coord/ titieix.htm) provides technical and legal 
assistance to ensure that federal agencies are 
effectively enforcing various statutes that prohibit 
discrimination, including Title IX. 
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U.S. Department of Justice, 

Office on Violence Against Women 

www.usdoj.gov/ ovw 

The Office on Violence Against Women handles 
legal and policy issues regarding violence against 
women and provides resources and publications 
on sexual violence. 

U.S. Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission 

www.eeoc.gov 

People who experience harassment while working 
on campus should contact the EEOC. Title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohibits 
employment discrimination based on race, color, 
religion, sex, and national origin. Under Title VII, 
just like Title IX, sexual harassment is prohibited 
as a form of sex discrimination. EEOC is 
responsible for handling charges of discrimina- 
tion filed against employers. 

Regional Offices of the 
U.S. Department of Education 
Office for Civil Rights 

This information was retrieved October 18, 2005, 
from www.ed.gov/ about/ offices/list/ ocr/. 

National Office 

U.S. Dept, of Education Office for Civil Rights 

550 12th St. S.W 

Washington, DC 20202-1 100 

Telephone: 800/421-3481 

Fax: 202/245-6840 

TDD: 877/521-2172 

E-mail: OCR@ed.gov 

Atlanta Office 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Tennessee 

U.S. Dept, of Education Office for Civil Rights 

61 Forsyth St. S.W, Ste. 19T70 

Atlanta, GA 30303-3104 

Telephone: 404/562-6350 

Fax: 404/562-6455 

TDD: 877/521-2172 

E-mail: OCR.Atlanta@ed.gov 



Boston Office 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, I Vermont 

U.S. Dept, of Education Office for Civil Rights 

33 Arch St., Ste. 900 

Boston, MA 02110-1491 

Telephone: 617/289-0111 

Fax: 617/289-0150 

TDD: 877/521-2172 

E-mail: OCR.Boston@ed.gov 

Chicago Office 

Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Wisconsin 

U.S. Dept, of Education Office for Civil Rights 

111 N. Canal St., Ste. 1053 

Chicago, IL 60606-7204 

Telephone: 312/886-8434 

Fax: 312/353-4888 

TDD: 877/521-2172 

E-mail: OCR.Chicago@ed.gov 

Cleveland Office 

Michigan, Ohio 

U.S. Dept, of Education Office for Civil Rights 

600 Superior Ave. East, Ste. 750 

Cleveland, OH 44114-2611 

Telephone: 216/522-4970 

Fax: 216/522-2573 

TDD: 877/521-2172 

E-mail: OCR.Cleveland@ed.gov 

Dallas Office 

Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas 

U.S. Dept, of Education Office for Civil Rights 

1999 Bryan St., Ste. 2600 

Dallas, TX 75201-6810 

Telephone: 214/661-9600 

Fax: 214/661-9587 

TDD: 877/521-2172 

Email: OCR.Dallas@ed.gov 
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Denver Office 

Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming 
U.S. Dept, of Education Office for Civil Rights 
Federal Bldg. 

1244 Speer Blvd., Ste. 310 
Denver, CO 80204-3582 
Telephone: 303/844-5695 
Fax: 303/844-4303 
TDD: 877/521-2172 
E-mail: OCR.Denver@ed.gov 

District of Columbia Office 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Washington, DC 

U.S. Dept, of Education Office for Civil Rights 

1100 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W, Rm. 316 

P.O. Box 14620 

Washington, DC 20044-4620 

Telephone: 202/208-2545 

Fax: 202/208-7797 

TDD: 877/521-2172 

E-mail: OCR.DC@ed.gov 

Kansas City Office 

Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, South Dakota 

U.S. Dept, of Education Office for Civil Rights 

8930 Ward Pkwy, Ste. 2037 

Kansas City, MO 64114-3302 

Telephone: 816/268-0550 

Fax: 816/823-1404 

TDD: 877/521-2172 

E-mail: OCR.KansasCity@ed.gov 

New York Office 

New Jersey, New York, Puerto Rico, I Irgin Islands 
U.S. Dept, of Education Office for Civil Rights 
32 Old Slip, 26th FI. 

New York, NY 10005-2500 
Telephone: 646/428-3900 
Fax: 646/428-3890 
TDD: 877/521-2172 
E-mail: OCR.NewYork@ed.gov 



Philadelphia Office 

Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 

West I Irginia 

U.S. Dept, of Education Office for Civil Rights 

100 Penn Square East, Ste. 515 

Philadelphia, PA 19107-3323 

Telephone: 215/656-8541 

Fax: 215/656-8605 

TDD: 877/521-2172 

E-mail: OCR_Philadelphia@ed.gov 

San Francisco Office 

California 

U.S. Dept, of Education Office for Civil Rights 
Old Federal Bldg. 

50 United Nations Plaza, Rm. 239 

San Francisco, CA 94102-4102 

Telephone: 415/556-4275 

Fax: 415/437-7783 

TDD: 877/521-2172 

E-mail: OCR.SanFrancisco@ed.gov 

Seattle Office 

Alaska, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington, Pacific Islands 

U.S. Dept, of Education Office for Civil Rights 

915 2nd Ave., Rm. 3310 

Seattle, WA 98174-1099 

Telephone: 206/220-7900 

Fax: 206/220-7887 

TDD: 877/521-2172 

E-mail: OCR.Seattle@ed.gov 
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force working to improve the climate for women 
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makers and legislators. 

This work would not be possible without 
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change, and growth. Your support will ensure the 
Educational Foundation’s ability to continue the 
research and scholarship that has helped bring the 
issues of women and girls to the forefront. 

We need your help. Please give today! 
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^ ^ This first-rate report reminds us that sexual harassment is not 
confined to K— 12 public schools and is a critical issue for colleges. College students 
are still forming their beliefs about sexual behavior, and if sexual harassment is 
ignored by colleges, students will take negative attitudes and behaviors into their 
adulthood and the workplace. Drawing the Line should be required 

reading for those who care about our students. ) ) 
— Bernice Sandler , Senior Scholar, 
Women’s Research and Education Institute 

^ ^ I applaud AAUW for its ongoing commitment to exposing the issues surrounding 
sexual harassment on college and university campuses. This publication presents the most 
recent national data on sexual harassment on campus and acknowledges that the ramifications 
are serious and extensive. It is an excellent report on the unfortunate climate for collegiate 

women and men in this country and warrants your most careful review and action. ) ) 

— Gregory Roberts, Executive Director, 
ACPA— College Student educators International 



^ ^ Drawing the Line indicates that more than one-third of college students who 
are sexually harassed do not tell anyone about their experience. Yet students report 
the adverse physical and emotional impact of the experience up to and including 
leaving school. The implication is clear. This report is a call for action for student 
affairs educators, administrators, and faculty to facilitate campus dialogues on 
the important question raised in this timely report: ‘At what point does one student’s 

freedom of expression interfere with another student’s access to education?’ ^ ^ 

— Gwendolyn Jordan Dungy, executive Director, 
National Association of Student Personnel Administrators 
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